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§rg- Correspondents, and the publishers of pe- 
riodical works who exchange with the Genius of 
Universal Emancipation, are requested to direct 
their letters, communications, and papers, in fu- 
ture, to Washington, D. C. 





CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 

This number completes the eleventh volume of 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation. But as 
there is much interesting matter lying over, that 
should have been inserted, in order to keep up a 





regular chain of events, and should be connected | 
with that which precedes it, the editor has deter- 
mined to issue two or more supplements, to accom- 
pany this volume, and to be bound with it. These 
supplements will be furnished the subscribers 
gratuitously. 

All who are willing to continue their patron- 
age to the publication, are desired to be prompt 
in forwarding the amount of their subscriptions. 
The editor has suffered too much, to dally longer 
with those who neglect him. The work will go 
on;—the friends of the cause need be under no 
apprehensions on that score; but they are strongly 
urged to furnish the means to make it more effi- 
cient and useful, 

POSTAGE. 

The postage of the Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation is now the same as that of weekly news- 
papers. One cent and an half for each paper, is 
the highest that can be legally charged within 
the U.S. If the distance be less than one hundred 
miles, but one cent can be demanded. {G- Post 
masters will please attend to this notice. _The 
Post-office in Washington forwards the paper | 
under this regulation. 

EMANCIPATION IN KENTUCKY! 

One of the most important articles that I present | 
to the readers of the Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation, this month, is the following proposition, 
which first appeared in the ** Western Luminary,” 
published at Lexington, Ky. I shall not attempt 
a comment upon it.—For were I to do this, I 
should have room for nothing else! I will merely 
say, It is a ‘‘ glorious’ movement--Gop SPEED IT. 

PROPOSALS. 
Several citizens, slave-holders, under a full 


conviction that there are insurmountable obsta- 
cles to the general emancipation of the present 








generation ef slaves, but, equally convinced of 


7 — oe 
the necessity and practicability of emaneipating their 
future offspring, are desirous that a society be 
formed for the pyrpose of investigating and im- 
pressing these truths on the public mind as well 
by example as by precept, by placing themselves 
immediately, by mutual voluntary arrangement, 
under a well regulated system for gradual eman- 
cipation—such a system as they would recom- 
mend to their fellow citizens for adoption as the 
law of the land. In this view it is proposed to 
all slave-holders of every religion, opinion, or 
country, who are willing to abolish slavery by 
the gradual emancipation of the coming genera- 
tion, and who are willing, as a pledge of their 
sincerity, to emancipate all slaves born their 
property hereafter, when they shall severally ar- 
rive at the age to be fixed on by compact, to 
form themselves into societies having these great 
and glorious objects in view. Persons inclined 
to make the experiment, will forward their names 
to the Publisher of the Luminary, Lexington. 
And so soon as the names of fifty slave-holders 
are obtained, a meeting will be notified for the 
purpose of forming an institution and organizing 
the society. 


fig Since the foregoing was put in type, an- 
other number of the ‘‘ Luminary” has been re- 
ceived, containing the following communication, 
The society will be formed: AND 8LAVERY WILL SOON 
BE ABOLISHED IN KENTUCKY. This is AS CER- 
TAIN AS ANY FUTURE EVENT:—and it 
is wholly attributable to the aclive philanthropy 
of the friends of our cause. May all who feel the 
glow of humanity and patriotism, strengthen the 
hands of those who devote themselves to it. 

Sir. T. T. Skillman—I have been travelling for 
some time, as you know. I therefore have not 
read all the late essays in your paper on the sub- 
ject of slavery. ButI this day have read the 
Essay No. 6, and I heartily approve of the pro- 
posal there made, You may set me down ag 
one of the fifty who will with all readiness of 
mind come into the arrangement. The proposal 
does not go farenoughforme. Butit is amaxim 
with me, if I cannot get get people to go as far 
as IT wish them, to go with them as far as they are 
willing to go, and help them to do all the 
they are willing to do, whilst I leave myself free 
to go as much further as I choose, With joy I 
say therefore you may put me down as one of the 
fifty. Samvue. K. Sweap, 

February 26, 1831. 


‘¢ ADVOCATES OF SLAVERY.” 

The editor of the Liberator retorts upon me for 
my critical distinction between ‘* Slave-holders” 
and ‘‘ Advocates of slavery.” He insists that they 
are al] blame-worthy—that ‘‘ there is none inno- 
cent; no, not one.” I admit they are all guilty; 
and I have no disposition to extenuate their guilt. 
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But I would observe that there are degrees of 
crime. Felons have, legally, the benefit of clas- 
sification; and I would allow slavites equal privi- 
leges with them! Would not this be just, friend 
Garrison? I do not, myself, hold a very cordial 
‘* fellowship with slave owners” I would go as 
far with them as Christians were taught to go with 
** publicans and sinners; but not much further. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Several interesting articles, relative to the 
abolition of slavery in this District, were intend- 
ed for the present number of the Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation.—But, upon further reflec- 
tion, I have concluded to postpone them a little 
longer, until the subject shall be taken up in good 
earnest, preparatory to a loud and general ap- 
peal to the people of the U. S. and their repre- 
sentatives in the next Congress. Then will be the 
time for action. Let every man, woman and 
child, throughout these States and Territories, 
make themselves heard upon the occasion. 


RELIGIOUS PROFESSION!!! 

One of the most objectionable articles, in re- 
lation to the education of coloured people, that I 
have ever met with in a professedly religious pa- 
per, is contained in a Jate number of the ** South- 
ern Religious Telegraph,” published at Richmond, 
Virginia. This paper is edited by J. Converse, 
who is said to be a Presbyterian clergyman! 
How must the western Presbyterians, who are 
so nobly—piously labouring in the good cause of 
African improvement, blush with shame and in- 
dignation, on hearing such sentiments from one 
holding an exalted station within the pale of their 
communion! There is no use in mincing matters 
with men of this description. I boldly pronounce 
the opinion, that they possess little more true re- 
ligion than Pagans. Such doctrines, advanced 
by men in high clerical offices, are calculated to 
operate as a disgrace to the church, and a curse 
to the cause of philanthropy. The darkness of 
heathen idolatry scarcely ever produced a more 
detestable species of sophism, Hear him!— 

From the Southern Religious Telegraph, Feb. 19, 


A Nortw CaARouinian on TeACHING THE 
Contoured Peorte —A writer, whose article 
may be seen in another part of this paper, advo- 
cates the expediency and duty of teaching slaves 
and other colored persons to read, as a means of 
instructing them in the doctrines and precepts of 
christianity. Some time ago we were as deci- 
dedly in favour of this mode of teaching them as 
he is—but we have been led to doubt both the 
expediency and practicability of giving them this 
kind of learning. We have net 100m to day, to 


present our views fully on this subject—and we | 


do not wish to have much debate upon it—nor 


gard it as a duty to teach their servants to read 
the Bible —We add but a few brief remarks. 


1. Oral Instruction, in reading and expounding 
the Scriptures to servants, in a plain and practi- 
cal manner, is the most direct way of giving them 
the knowledge, and of causing them to feel the 
sanctions of religion, Without this kind of in- 
struction, given statedly and regularly, there is 
very little reason to expect that the knowledge 
of letters will be made to contribute to their spi- 
ritual improvement. 

2. Teaching a servant to read, is not teaching 
him the religion of Christ. The great majority 
of the white people of our country are taught to 
read—but probably not one in five, of those 
who have the Bible, is a christian, in the legiti- 
mate sense of the term. If black people are as 
depraved and as averse to true religion as the 
white people are—and we know of no differ. 
ence between them in this respect—teaching 
them to read the Bible will make christians of 
very few of them. 

3. If christian masters were to teach their ser- 
vants to read—we apprehend that they would 
not feel the obligation as they ought to feel it, 
of giving them oral instruction, and often im- 
pressing divine truth on their minds. We have 
known grey headed christians who appeared to 
feel that they had about done their duty to their 
servants, by merely inviting them, or giving 
them the opportunity, to attend religious wor- 
ship in their families. And had they, in addi- 
tion, taught them to read, we fear that they 
would have quieted their consciences with the 
belief that they had done quite enough for the 
salvation of their servants,—Do faithful parents 
treat their children in this way? Do they not 
require them to attend worship regularly morning 
and evening? Do they not often speak to them 
in accents of affection, to persuade them to at- 
tend to the things which concern their salva- 
tion? And do they not repeat these lessons of 
christian instruction from one week, month and 
year, to another? And ought not the christian 
master to adopt the same course, to save the 
souls of his servants? 

4. If the free colored people were generally 
taught to read, it might be an inducement to 
them to remain in this country. We would of- 
fer them no such inducement—for we believe it 
to be for their interest, in every respect, and for 
the benefit of their children, to cross the Atlan- 
tic and join the flourishing colony at Liberia. 

5. A knowledge of letters and of all the arts 
and sciences, can not counteract the influences 
under which the character of the negro must be 
formed in thiscountry. Placed as he is among 
a people with whom he can form no connections, 
among whom he can hold no office, he must, 
from the circumstances in which he is placed, be 
a degraded being. A white man, in similar cir- 
cumstances, is the same servile creature. To 
meliorate, permanently, and elevate the condi- 
tion of the negro—we must send him to a nation 
of his own colour, where he will learn the worth 
of character, and correct the servile, improvi- 
dent habits, which are inseparable from his 
condition here. 


6. It appears to us thata greater benefit may 
be conferred on the free coloured people, by 
planting good schools for thein in Africa and 
encouraging them to remove there, than by 
giving them the knowledge of letters to make 
them contented in their present condition. 








would we interrupt the efforts of those who re- 





We repeat the remark--a shorter and more 
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direct course than teaching them to read, ought 
to be taken to give them the knowledge of God, 
and teach them to obey His commandments. 
This is indispensable to save their souls, and this 
must be done, whether they are taught to read 
or not, by oral instruction. 


It appears that the remarks of ‘* A North 
Carolinian,”’ here adverted to, were elicited by 
a previous article, in kindred sentiment, inserted 
inthe Telegraph. That article [have not seen. 
But a writer in a subsequent number, over the 
signature of ‘* Justice!” (probably the author of 
the first,) undertakes to palliate and excuse the 
outrage upon christian feeling which was occa- 
sioned by the promulgation of such sentiments. 
The editor also made a few additional remarks 
upon the subject; but he neither retracted, nor 
manifested the least penitence, relative to his 
monstrous heresy. His correspondent would 
seem to be ashamed to make himself known, as 
the advocate of such oppressive doctrines. Not 
so with the editor. He valiantly doffs the 
clerical attire, openly arrays himself in the ha- 
biliments of tyranny, and proceeds to bind down 
his fellow man to the footstool of ignorance and 
degradation. To this charge he will no doubt 
plead innocence, as he recommends the “ oral” 
instruction of the coloured race! Were we to 
search the records of the darkest period of Ro- 
mish ecclesiastical despotism and cruelty, it is 
doubtful whether an edict or a sentence could be 
found based on a more obnoxious principle. If 
ever the hateful fiend of Priestcreft was fairly 
mounted on his Tartarean hobby, we have him 
before us. Oral instruction, merely, will do for 
the people of colour, according to the logic of 
this pious and learned Divine! I should like to 
know what kind of teaching they might expect 
at his hands. The principal text, or lesson, that 
he could consistently read them, would, be. 
‘¢ Slaves [or Servants,) obey your masters.” &c, 

But I have neither patience or leisure to pur- 
sue this subject further. { have arraigned this 
‘* Priest” of ignorance and oppression before the 
bar of an enlightened people, and in their hands 
Ileave him,—simply adding, that when we see 
the advocates of despotism, both in church and 
state,* combining to increase our country’s moral 





* Several of the southern state legislatures have 
recently been deeply engaged in devising mea- 
sures to tighten the cords of despotism under 
which the colored population is groaning. I 


have before adverted to the proceedings in Lon- 


isiana and North Carolina. In a late Richmond 
paper we find the following notice of a bill, 
which was introduced in the Virginia house of 
delegates, last winter, and rejected by 4 majority 
of but one vole! In the debate, to which this bill 
gave rise, it is said the Rev. A. Campbell dis- 
tinguished himself on the liberal side. of the 
question. Virginia is greatly indebted to him 
for his public-spirited philanthropy. 








or comment—and, of course, approvingly!!! 
\ Are we in a Christian land?” sii a 





darkness, in the case of African degradation, it 
is high time for the virtuous sovereign people to 
rouse from their slumber. THEIR OWN FREE 
INSTITUTIONS ARE IN Dancer! 


Sanaa 


*¢ AFRICAN SENTINEL AND JOURNAL OF 
LIBERTY.” 

Proposals have been issued at Albany, N. Y. 
by John G. Stewart, (a coloured man,) for the 
publication of a paper, under the above title. 

The moral world, at this time, resembles a 
great mountain, shaken to its very base by a 
tremendous heaving volcano. As heat precedes 
light, so ardent desire goes before the acquisition 
of knowledge. The grand efforts of the pro- 
testant reformers, and the political revolutionists 
of this country, have roused a spirit of liberty 
and scientific research that knows no bounds 
save that of Creation. Every class of mankind 
is destined to feel the holy impulse of its reno- 
vating power; and it would be strange, indeed, 
if the desenndants of Africans should not, while 





** It subjects all free negroes who shall be con- 
victed of remaining in the commonwealth, con- 
trary to law, to the liability of being sold by the 
sheriff—It gives the superior courts as well as 
the county courts, jurisdiction of all prosecution 
against free negroes offending in this manner, It 
makes it the duty of the commissioners of the 
revenue to present the grand juries with a list 
of all free negroes, who shal] remain more than 
12 months contrary to law. All emancipated 
slaves, who shal] remain more than 12 months, 
contrary to law, shall revert to the executors 
as assets. All meetings of free negroes at any 
school house, or meeting house, for teachin 
them reading or writing, is declared an unlawful 
assembly—and it is made the duty of any justice 
of the peace to issue his warrant to enter the 
house where such unlawful assemblage is held, 
for the purpose of apprehending or dispersing 
such free negroes, A fine to be imposed on 
every white person who instructs at such meet. 
ings. It forbids any free negro to keep any 
dog, unless he bea house-keeper or head of a 
family; and ia no case shall he be allowed to 
keep more than one dog.” 

Upon this attempt to shut out the light of 
knowledge from the mind of the African, the 
editor of the ** Liberator” makes the following 
lively comment, adverting also tothe article in 
the Telegraph, above noticed, 

** We believe not one of the religious papers 
in Virginia published a sentence condemning this 
wicked effort to prevent the instruction of the 
coloured population of Virginia. On the con- 
trary, the Richmond Telegraph, edited by the 
Rev. Mr. Converse, advocated the prohibition, 
so far as it related to instruction in reading and 
writing. Here is an editorial commentary upon 
the heathenish suggestions of a correspondent. 
O monstrous depravity of healt, and cruelty of 
design! We cannot give vent to our: indigna- 
tion this week, but will pour out a torrent in 
our next number. The Boston Recorder, last 
week, republished the paragraph without note 
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they are themselves subject to its most powerful 
operations, exhibit the same symptoms of im- 
provement in science and literature that others 
do. I have long contended that they are pos- 
sessed of faculties and capacities similar to those 
of their fair-skinned brethren:—~and it is gratify- 
ing to perceive that they are determined to shew 
it. . 
The following paragraph is extracted from the 
prospectus of the work above mentioned. I 
would cheerfully copy the whole, but my limits 
are too narrow. The paper will be published 
monthly, in quarto form, at $1 50 per year. 
Should patronage warrant, however, it is the 
design of the publisher to issue it weekly after 
the first year. 


‘* We trust our efforts, feeble as they may be, 
will be duly appreciated by our friends, and 
meet with a cordial support from every man 
whose bosom flows with the least spark of liber- 
ty and equality, and who believes as we do, and 
as is set forth in the Declaration of American 
Independence, ‘* that all men are created free 
and equal” and ‘* endowed by their creator with 
certain unalienable rights, among which, are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” In order 
to promote that happiness so desirable to all, it 
is necessary, and indispensably so, that there 
should be at least one public Journat, conducted 
by a coloured man, and devoted to the interests 
of the coloured population throughout this coun- 
try, for the purpose of diffusing such informa- 
tion of passing events as may be calculated'both 
to instruct and amuse, and for the general com- 
munication of our thoughts and sentiments upon 
such subjects as are frequently agitated in the 
world, touching our condition, as a part of the 
great family of man; and more particularly 
here, where the arts, sciences and literature are 
as accessible to the humble peasant as to the 
more proud and opulent,—-here, where people of 
every clime, save Africa, are hastening to enjoy 
the benfits of those Institutions so congenial to 
the cultivation of every science and of every art.” 





_ The Foreign Review states that Professor Blu- 
menbach, of Gottingen, possesses a small library 
of books, all of which are written by /Vegroes, 
showing that there is hardly a science in which 
some negro has not been distinguished. 





RHODE ISLAND, 

The following is extracted from the proceed- 
ings of the R. I. legislature, of a recent date, as 
published in the ‘* Provideace Journal.” 
enriosity! 

“The committee to whom was referred the 
petition of Alfred Niger, et al. persons of colour, 
praying to be-exempt from taxation, in conse- 
quence of their not being admitted to equal 
rights with other citizens, reported against grant- 
ing the prayer of the petition—report received. 
The Committee reported a bill exempting color- 
ed persons from taxation. Mr. Potter moved the 
indefinite postponement of the bill. He said, if 
the bill should pass, there would arise as much 
controversy in the state between different degrees 
of color, as there was in Circuit Court, about 
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half and whole blood. The motion was carried 
without division.” 


CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES—-1830, 

The returns of the marshals are not yet com- 
plete; and, of course, we cannot present a full 
detail of this census. The following table gives 
a partial view. Hereafter, the readers of this 
work will be furnished with a more general and 
complete statement, accompanied by some reflec- 
tions upon the subject. Enough is here exhibited 
to appal the hearts of conscientious slave-holders, 
relative to the increase of the slave population, 
compared with that of the white. But the worst 
is yet to come! S. Carolina, Georgia, and Missis- 
sippi—to say nothing of Kentucky and Arkansas 
—will increase the dark aspect which the gloomy 
subject already presents. 





Free white } Free { Slaves, 
persons. [coloured 
persons. 
District of Maine $98,255) 1,207 
New Hampshire 268,910; 623 
Vermont 279;780| 885 
Massachusetts 603,094) 7,006 
Connecticut 289,624) 8,064 23 
Rhode Island 93,631) 3,565 14 
PN. district New York | 1,355,009) 11,412 46 
S. do do 
District of New Jersey; $00,226/18,307| 2,246 
EK. dist. Pennsylvania | 724,226) 31,133 218 
W. do 567,680) 6,614 163 
District of Delaware 57,605) 15,829) 3,305 
Maryland 291,093) 52,942/102,878 
E. district Virginia 357,305) 39,330|398 ,728 
W. do do 


District N. Carolina 


472,433) 19,675/246,462 
S. Carolina 














Georgia 
N. district Alabama 81,212) 410) 44,159 
S. do do 108,959) 1,181) 73,335 
District of Mississippi 
E. do Louisiana 60,565) 14,332] 80,421 
W. do do 28,626 2,421! 29,210 
E. do Tennessee} 176,544] 1,943) 17,887 
W..do do 361,386, 2,570/124,492 
District of Kentucky 
Ohio 928,093) 9,586 
Indiana 338,020) 3,562 
Illinois 155,176) 1,653 746 
Missouri 112,065) 542) 24,820 
Arkansas 
Michigan 30,848} 253 27 
E. Florida 4.515} 3438) 4,095 
W.: do 5,329} 396) 3,753 
S. do 368 83 66 
M. do 8,173 18| 7,586 
Columbia 27,635| 6,163' 6,060 


ANTI SLAVERY PROCEEDINGS IN ENG- 
LAND. 

To the polite attention of my valuable corres- 

pondent in Liverpool, I am indebted for a com- 


plete file of the ** Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter,” 
to November, 1830. 


Never before, did the cause of African Eman- 
cipation wear so propitious an aspect as at pres- 
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ent. The whole kingdom of Great Britain is 
roused. The might and majesty of the popular 
will proclaims destruction to the system of sla- 
very; and it will speedily be accomplished in all 
the Colonies of that vast Empire. Nor will the 
work stop here. France, regenerated France, 
is also awake to the evils of that system, and 
will soon ‘eradicate it. We have the character 
of a Lafayette pledged for its accomplishment, 

It will be impossible to give the reader an ad- 
equate idea of the spirited movements in Eng- 
land, relative to this subject, in the small space 
that can be spared for it in this work. But the 
following extract from a very late English pa- 
per, will throw some light upon it. It is stated 
in the same paper, that forty meetings were 
held in England and Scotland, within the pre- 
vious three months, for the purpose of petition- 
ing against slavery. When, alas! will the people 
of republican America be thus roused? 


Anti-Slavery Petitions.—From the 17th of 
Nov. to Dec. 23d inclusive, eleven hundred and 
twenty-five petitions for the early and entire 
abolition of Colonial Slavery were presented to 
the House of Commons. From the commence- 
ment of the session to the Christmas recess, the 
whole number was three thousand two hundred 
and fourteen. A very large additional number, 
it is believed, will still be presented before the 
discussion of the guestion, in pursuance of the 
notice given by Mr. Buxton, for the first of 
March. 


SLAVERY IN FLORIDA. 
A pamphlet has recently been issued, as I un- 


derstand, by an inhabitant of Florida, attempt- 
ing to shew the advantages of slavery in the 
United States, and the European colonies. I 
have not yet been able to lay my hand on this 
emanation of ‘‘ republican” despotism. The 
*‘ Herald of Truth” of the 5th inst. contains a 
spirited review of it. I give the following ex- 
tract from the pamphlet, as copied in the ‘* He- 
rald,” without a word of comment. But the 
author shall receive further notice when I get my 
eye on his book. 


‘To counteract the existing prejudice 
against slavery, by making it evident that the 
condition of slaves may be equally happy, and 
more independent of the ordinary evils of life, 
than that of the common class of whites, deno- 
minated free—that they are now equally vir- 
tuous, moral, and less corrupted than the ordi- 
nary class of Jabouring whites—that their labour 
is far more productive—that they yield more sup- 
port and benefit to the state; which under a 
well regulated system. of management, is better 
fitted to endure a state of war than it would be 
with an equal number of free white people of 
ordinary means and condition; and, finally, that 
the slave, or patriarchical system of society, [so 
often commiserated as a subject of deep regret] 
- which constitutes the bond of social compact of 
the southern sea-board of the United States, is 
better adapted for strength, durability, and inde- 


pendence, than any other state of society hitherto 
adopted. To endeavour to prove all this, and 
to destroy the prejudice existing against slavery, 
under the circumstances with which it is now 
associated in the south, is the object of the pre- 
sent essay, dedicated to the people of Florida, 
and to political economists throughout the south- 
ern states, by a votary of rational policy.” 


PRESBYTERY OF CHILICOTHE. 

The great length of the letter from this re- 
ligious association, necessarily precludes the in- 
sertion of the whole. It is a masterly production, 
and I have wished to give as much of it as the 
limits of this work will permit. Some further 
quotations are here presented, which are put 
in small type, that they may occupy as little 
space as possible, 

Correspondents have frequently requested me 
to explain certain passages of Scripture. As I 
am no theologian, and merely wish to proceed 
upon the broad ground of justice and equity, 
which may be comprehended by every sane 
mind, I have generally declined entering upon 
this fruitful theme of discussion. In this ar- 
ticle, however, certain points are elucidated 
very much in accordance with my own views, 
and I recommend it to the notice of those who 
have made the inquiries aforesaid, 

Since writing the above, I have conversed 
with one of the most intelfigent and philanthro- 
pic Presbyterian clergymen in the western 
country; and he informs me that it is the full 
determination of many of their influential cha- 
racters to press this subject upon the attention 
of their people, until they prove successful. 
May Heaven prosper their glorious efforts ! 

“‘ The Apostles often speak ofslave-holders; but 
they never address them as christians or members 
of the church. On the contrary, they treat them 
with marked abhorrence. When we say that they 
speak of slave-holders, we do not mean that they 
wrote in English; but, that they use a term which 
is fairly translated, slave-holder. The Greek word 
used in (1 Tim. 6. 1, 2. and in Titus 2. 9.) and 
other places, is Despotes. It is from this 
that our English word Despot is derived. The 
word does not necessarily imply any worse idea 
than absolute authority. It is used in a good or 
bad sense, according to the person to whom itis 
applied. Inagood sense, and with great pro- 
priety, itis applied to the Most High, and is trans- 
lated Lord. (Jude 4. Acts 4. 24. Luke 2. 29.) 
The Apostles and other pious men use it in their 
prayers to God, as the Supreme Lord of the 
Universe, and the Lord of life. In a bad sense 
it is applied to men, who, usurping the authority 
of the Almighty, claim power over the lives 
and liberty of their fellow men, and make them 
slaves. Hence the term Despot, derived from 
it, has been, from the first, a name of infamy. 
It is remarkable that this title is never used by 
the evangelists, ag applicable to any one who 


lived under the law of Moses. The Apostles 
use jt as a title of men, who had grown up amidst 








| the darknees and abominations of paganism, in 
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countiies where there was no jubillee, and where 
there was not even aname for humility or mercy. 

We consider it as unfortunate that Despotes 
js translated Master, (though it can easily be ac- 
counted for,) and that, therefore, in our English 
Bible, we have nothing to distinguish the Depot 
from the Kurios, which is also translated Master, 
but designates a master of a very different kind. 
For the sake of distinction, we shall take the 
liberty of translating the one Despot, and the 
other Master, in our quotations from the Scrip- 
tures, and our remarks upon them. ‘That the 
Despots were slave-holders, even the advocates 
for slavery will not be disposed to deny. ‘They 
insist that there were such characters as slave- 
holders, and they wiil not insist that they were 
held in such detestation by the Apostles, that 
they were never once named. ‘That Kurios, 
the other word which is translated Master, was 
not the title of slave-holder is abundantly evi- 
dent. It is translated in different places Mas- 
ter, Sir, and Lord. It is the title by which 
the disciples generally address the Saviour; 
and they were not such reprobates, as to use the 
word which would insinuate that they considered 
their situation under him, like that of poor 
slaves. When the Greeks, who wished to see 
Jesus, (John 12. 21.) used it, in their address to 
Philip, they were not so consumately pclite as 
to wish him to consider himself a slave-holder, 
and themselves as his slaves. The Apostle 
Peter, when addressing wives, (1 Pet. 3. 6) 
on the subject of duty to their husbands, recom- 
mends for their imitation, the example of Sarah, 
who obeyed Abraham, calling him Lord ( Kurios. ) 
Even atrader in slaves would not infer from 
this, that Abraham and all other husbands were 
slave-holders, and that Sarah and all wives were 
slaves; and that when he is making up a drove 
of the wives of his neighbours for the market, 
he may complete it with his own wife! Yet 
this would be both good logic, and good divinity, 
if Kurios means slave-holder. Kurios means 
Master of an indented, hired, or any voluntary 
servant. 

We have decisive evidence that the Despots 
were the slave-holders. The Apostle, [1 Tim. 
6. 1 ] addresses the servants of Despots as slaves, 
and he addresses the servants of no others as 
slaves. ‘* Let as many servants as are under 
the yoke, count their own Despots worthy of all 
-honour, that the name of God and his doctrine 
be not blasphemed.” Servants under the yoke, 
is the appropriate name of slaves. The allusion 
is to the manner in which the Romans doomed 
individuals, and sometimes cities, and even 
whole provinces, to slavery, by making them to 
pass under the yoke, the symbol of bondage. If 
there is any meaning in names, we should sup- 
pose that when the term Despot is applied to 
any creature by inspiration, it would be a suffi- 
cient indication of his character, if we heard no- 
thing more about him. But the Apostle [in i. 
Tim. 6. 1, 2.] plainly intimates that the Despots 
were unbelievers; and that when they became 
believers, it was in the power of the slaves to 
refuse to do them service, as servants. “Let as 
many servants as are under the yoke, count their 
own despots worthy of all honour, that the name 
of God and his doctrine be not blasphemed, 
and they that have believing Despots, let them 
not despise them, because they are brethren; 
but rather let them do service, because they are 
faithful and beloved partakers of the benefit.” 
He was anxious that slaves or servants under 
the yoke, should count their Despots worthy of 





all honour. In the 4th and 5th verses, he sug- 
gests the reason. A different spirit was incul- 
cated by some teacheis, ** who were proud, 
knowing nothing, but doting about questions and 
strifes of words, whereof cometh envies, strifes, 
revilings, evil surmising, &c.”? Any one who 
is familiar with the epistles, recognizes in this 
picture, the Judaizers, those troublers of Israel 
in those days. These men had been taught by 
their Rabbies, that it wasa sin fora Jew to 
serve a Gentile; and among Christians they were 
inculcating a similar principle. They taught 
them to disregard every tie which bound a be- 
liever to an unbeliever. The Apostle had some 
difficulty in persuading believing husbands and 
wives that they ought not to put away their un- 
believing partners, and in persuading some pro- 
fessors, that infidelity in their rulers would not 
justify rebellion. There were sufficient grounds 
for fears that some pious slaves might be in- 
duced to believe that it was inconsistent with 
the religion of Jesus to honour a vile pagan. It 
was easy to perceive how the name of God and 
his doctrine would be blasphemed so soon as it 
should be known that slaves were making the 
Gospel a plea for rebellion. He therefore urges 
them not to let any thing in their conduct be the 
occasion of reproach to the cause of Christ. 
Now let it be distinctly marked, that the Apostle 
was apprehensive that all slaves were in the 
same danger. Why? Because they all had 
Despots of such a stamp that they might con- 
sider itagsin to honour them. They were all 
unbelievers. 

But from the second verse it appears that 
Despots did sometimes believe. He here ad- 
dresses servants that have believing Despots. 
That they were a different kind of servants from 
those under the yoke, is very evident from the 
fact that they are introduced by the conjunction 
de, improperly translated and, instead of but. 
Any Greek scholar knows that the characters 
introduced by that conjunction are different 
from those preceding. If those in the first place 
were slaves, these were not. The object of the 
Apostle’s address is to persuade servants not to 
take occasion from their Despots’ having become 
brethren to despise them, by refusing to do them 
service as hired servants, or in any other way. 
He does not enjoin them to do service, nor does 
he intimate that there was any law which re- 
quired it: but advises it rather. Being poor, 
they must serve somebody. The fact, which is 
obviously implied, is that so soon as a Despot 
became a believer, and put himself under the 
care of the church, it was in the power of the 
slave to despise him, and refuse to serve him 
in any capacity. It was then in his power to 
complain to the church, thata man who was 
now a brother in Christ was robbing him, not 
of a few dollars, but of that which outweighs 
all price—his liberty; and was claiming power 
over his life. Whether a church under the di- 
rection of men, some of whom had been com- 
panions of the Son of God, and were full of the 
Holy Ghost, would sustain a brother in sucha 
plea, and require the usurper to repent, and 
sin no more, is easily decided. A church that 
will allow her members to cheat their neigh- 
bour to the amount of a single dollar, is either 
grossly ignorant or grossly wicked. But the 
Apostle was apprehensive that slaves, in the 
event of the conversion of their Despots, would 
act imprudently; that smarting under past in- 
juries, they would, beside claiming their liberty, 





insultingly refuse to be employed as servants, 
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and thus not only leave arepenting brother in 
embarrassed circumstances, and throw them- 
selves out of employment, but, worse than all, 
manifest an unforgiving spirit, and give occa- 
sion to the enemy to blaspheme. We make a 
remark on the phrase, ** believing Despots.” 
As this is the only text in which believing and | 
slave-holding are found in such near connection, | 
much use wil! be inade of it. We shall be told | 
that such a phrase as believing Despots, proves 
that they remained Despots after they believed. 
Let us apply this principle. The apostles often 
speak of Jews which believe, and of Gentiles 
which believe. Does it follow that they re- 
mained Jews and Gentiles after they believed? 
We read that the dumb spake and the blind saw, 
and the lame walked. Any one knows, that 
such phrases are often used to designate at once 
the person’s past and presentcharacter. So we 
use them to this day. We speak of converted 
gamblers and swearers; but we are never under- 
stood, and never wish to be understood, as say- 
ing that they swear and gamble after conver- 
sion. That no manremained a Despot after 
he became a member of the church, is easily 
proved, 





The Apostles never address a Despot as a be- 
liever, or member of the church. They fre- 
quently address Masters on the subject of Chris- 
tian duties, and tell them how to treat their 
servants. [Eph.'6. 5. Col. 3. 22. and 4. 1.] They 
never address their servants without addressing 
their Masters also. But though they often aqd- 
dress the servants of Despots, they never address 
the Despots but as wicked men. How shall we 
account for this? How shall we account for it, 
that while they address all classes of believers, 
magistrates and subjects, ministers and people, 
husbands and wives, parents and children, 
masters and servants, and particularly notice 
slaves, there is nota word to pious Despots? 
There were no such pious men. Such were the 
views which the Apostle entertained of their 
characters, that he treats them with marked ab- 
horrence. He never tells them how to manage 
their siaves, for the same reason that he never 
tells them how to steal! He never undertakes 
to regulate a wicked thing. An address to the 
Despots in any church would have been as ab- 
surd as an address to the man-stealers in the 
church. No such men were in the church. 


VII. All addresses to servants of Despots 
which are to be found in the New Testament, 
either plainly imply, or fairly warrant the in- 
ference, that the Despots were irreligious men. 
In these passages all the tenderness and sym- 
pathy of the Apostles}]appear to be called up, 
They seem to be bringing into view the most 
cheering considerations which the gospel fur- 
nishes to animate them to perseverance; and to 
be setting before them in most commanding ar- 
ray those that were calculated to fortify them 
against permitting themselves to be driven into 
sin by any hardships or sufferings. They speak 
as to men who were in the hands of sworn ene- 
mies to the cross of Christ. The Apostle Paul 
{t Cor. 7. 20. 24.] decides the question whe- 
ther a servant, not free, [which in a Pagan 
country like that around Corinth was only ano- 
ther name for a slave] might be baptised, or ad- 
mitted to the church? ‘“ Let every man abide 
in the same calling wherein he was called. Art 
thou called being a servant, care not for it; but 
if thou mayest be made free, use it rather. For 








he that is called in the Lord, being a servant, is 


SL 
the Lord’s freeman, likewise he that is called, 
being free, is Christ's servant. Ye are bought 
with a price; be ye not the servants of men.” 
In the commencement of the chapter he gives 
notice, that he will now consider those things of 
which they had written to him. After deciding 
that husbands and wives may be admitted 


|) though their partners be irveligious, he decides 


the question respecting servants, by this general 
principle. Let every man abide in the same 
calling wherein he was called. The Apostle 
never decides, as a case of conscience, a question 
with which nobody’s conscience was troubled, 
Tle takes up these matters as difficulties which 
had so bafiled the collected wisdom of the 
church of Corinth, that they had written to him 
for a decision. The fact that under the Old 
Testament a husband, or a wife whose partner 
was a pagan, would not be retained in the com- 
munion of the church, made it a question with 
the Corinthians whether such persons ought to 
be admitted to the privileges of the Christian 
church. The same disposition to judaizing em- 
barrassed them with regard to servants not free. 
Iiad their Despots been believers, there would 
have been no difficulty; for the law of Moses re- 
quired that the bond servants of Israelites should 
be circuincised unless they refused. But the si- 
tuation of a slave, subject to the caprice of a 
pagan Despot, was a different thing. We cap- 
not but remark that the Apostles and churches 
appear not to have adopted the polite custom in 
some slave-holding churches, of refusing to bap- 
tise any slave, till he can produce a note from 
his master and mistress; thus putting his privi- 
leges, and so far as outward means are con- 
cerned, his hope of salvation, in the hands of 
persons who are sometimes avowed enemies to 
the name of Jesus. Having relieved the church 
of Corinth from embarrassment by the general 
principle, that it is only personal irreligion which 
bars admission to the Christian church, he pro- 
ceeds to address the servants. For it seems to 
have been a serious question with them, whe- 
ther they ought to wish to be baptised. It 
would be natural for a conscientious slave to 
reason thus: May I undertake to follow the Sa- 
viour, who have an ungodly Despot, whose 
commands will often interfere with the com- 
mands of God; who not only from covetousness, 
but from enmity to the cross, will require me to 
profane the Lord’s day, and forbid me to attend 
the house of God, and, perhaps merely to vex 
my soul, will require me to attend him to his 
Idol’stemple? The Apostle, as one who could 
weep with those that weep, tells him not to care 
for it, that he is a servant; but advises him “ if 
thou mayest be free, use it rather.”” He then 
gives an important lesson why he should obtain 
his freedom if he could; ‘* He that is called in 
the Lord, being aservant, is the Lord’s freeman; 
likewise he that is called, being free, is Christ’s 
servant.” The sum is, that every Christian, 
whether bond or free, must serve his divine 
Master. Hus must be the paramount authority. 
Aware that such a course would often expose to 
great suffering, and that the servant might sup- 
pose that his hard lot would justify some deyia- 
tion from the path of duty, he reminds him that 
there can be no compromise between Christ and 
Belial. “Ye are bought witha price, beye 
not the servants of men.” Considering 
Apostle’s sympathy for these servants, why does 
he not say a word to their Despots, about their 





freedom—or about permitting them to attend 
the house of God—or, about their having lei- 
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sure on the Lord’s day to attend to the concerns of 
their souls. This would be a hard question, on 
the supposition that any of them had the fear of 
God. But the answer is plain; they were the 
very men who were not Christians; and he knew 
enough of human nature to know that to talk to 
an ungodly man, whose heart is under the do- 
minion of the slave-holding lust, about mercy, 
would be like making supplications to the wind. 

The Apostle Peter manifests the same con- 
cern for slaves, and the same abhorrence of 
their despots. ‘Servants be subject to your 
own Despots, with all fear; not only to the 
good and gentle, but also to the froward. For 
this is thankworthy, if a man for conscience 
towards God, endure grief, suffering wrong- 
fully. For what glory is it, if when ye be buf- 
fetted for your faults ye take it patiently; but if 
when ye do well, ye suffer for it, ye take it pa- 
tiently, this is acceptable with God. For even 
hereunto were ye called, because Christ also 
suffered for us, Jeaving us an.example that ye 
should follow his steps: who did no sin, neither 
was guile found in his mouth; who when he was 
reviled, reviled not again; when he suffered, 
threatened not, but committed himself to Him 
that judgeth righteously, &c. [1 Pet. 2, 1S—18 
23] We presume no one will undertake to find 
Christians, under the naked title, good and gentle 
Despots. Good is used simply to express be- 
nevolence. {tis used to express the benevo- 
lence of Barnabas, and other believers, but it is 
in connexion with other phrases employed to 
shew that they were believers. The good and 
gentle Despots are here distinguished from the 
froward; whose characters and spirit are im 
pliedly portrayed in this passage. Compared 
with the latter, the former might be gentle, 
good slave-holders, and yet wretches as regards 
religion. 

If this address of the Apostle was appro- 
priate, we see what was the lot of pious slaves. 
When we think of what Christians endured in 
primitive times, we generally think of only what 
they suffered who were brought before kings 
and rulers. We seldom reflect on what Chris- 
tian slaves endured every day, from the hands 
of Despots, who had power over their lives 
and liberties, and were giving vent to their en- 
mity to Jesus by tormenting those who wore his 
image. We read and talk a great deal about 
the sufferings of Missionaries in heathen coun- 
tries now, but we seldom think seriously on the 
condition of pious slaves but a few hundred 
miles from our homes, in countries where the 
laws of the land make it penal publicly to in- 
struct them, or their wives, or their little ones, 
where they cannot without danger of receiving 
many lashes on their bare backs be caught at the 
place where they may hear the way of salva- 
tion ; and where many professed Christians, and 
some ministers, as unblushingly as if they had 
stricken covenant with hell, will tell you by 
their conduct, if not with their lips, that it would 
be improper to give them the Bible.* But the 
Apostle, like one who was in the habit of think- 
ing of, and sympathising with his brethren, who 
were in slavery, addresses them more particularly 
than any other class of Christians—as those who 
now had to endure the very brunt of the suffer- 
ings of the times for Christ’s sake—as people 
who were buffetted, and suffering wrongfully, 
and enduring grief for well doing, and for con- 





* A good hint for the editor of the “ Southern Religious 


‘Telegraph!”—£d, G, U. &, 








science toward God. Like one who was trem- 
bling for the issue of their Christian warfare, he 
urges them to perseverance by reminding them 
of what Jesus endured for them when he bore 
our sins in his own body on the tree. He tells 
them they must walk in the footsteps of him 
whom no persecution could drive intosin. To 
shew them how they must bear evil treatment, 
he sets before them the last scene of the Sa- 
viour’s sufferings. ‘*‘ Who when he was re- 
viled, reviled not again; when he suffered he 
threatened not, but committed himself to Him 
who judgeth righteously.” This, according toan 
inspired Apostle, must be the spirit of a Chris- 
tian slave. But there are those who will tell us 
the Apostles were too prudent to manifest much 
of this spirit themselves, that they would risk 


letting their hearers go down to hell by thoue . 


sands, rather than displease any one by telling 
him to repent of enslaving his neighbour. The 
the truth is, the slave-holding spirit is a fiend-like 
spirit. It can trample on the authority and laws 
of God, and trample under foot the rights of 
man, and stab the character of the Apostles, 
when their example rebukes it, and sneer at the 
littleness of the man who is less daring; and in 
the mean time talk about liberty and religion and 
conscience, and the example of the holy Apos- 
tles! How does it come to pass, that the Apos- 
tle divides Despots into only two classes, those 
who are good and gentle, and those who were fro- 
ward. Why does he not give the pious slave- 
holder a word of exhortation and instruction? 
He did not believe there were such men on 
earth. The man who can get along pleasantly 
to himself in the exposition of the epistles, and 
maintain that the Apostles manifested no disap- 
probation of the sin of slave-holding, or that 
they received into the church those who were 
living in this sin, must be possessed of some 
qualities which no wise and honest man will 
envy. 

We feel, brethren, that we have sinned in so 
long holding our peace on this subject. It is, 
we trust, with sincere sorrow for our past neg- 
lect, that we have resolved that in deciding on 
all future applications for privileges, and in the 
exercise of dicipline, as regards those who are 
already in our communion, we will consider the 
buying, or selling, or holding a slave for the 
sake of gain, a heinous sin and scandal. We 
calculate as matter of course, on hearing ob- 
jections. The sin of slave-holding having been 
along time in the church undisturbed, any at- 
tempt to dislodge it will meet opposition. The 
enemy of souls will be roused. Worldly pro- 
fessors, like the craft at Ephesus, will be alarm- 
ed, and sincere Christians, simply because their 
old habits are shocked, will for a time join in 
the opposition. Like men just waking out of a 
dream, they will make objections which they 
themselves do not understand, and which, after 
a little reflection, they will find to be so foolish, 
or so wicked, that they will be ashamed that 
they ever uttered them. We shall hear, that to 
take cognizance of this sin, would be tyrannical 
—it would injure professing slave-holders—it 
would injure the church—it would injure the 
poor slaves—it would injure the country.” 


CANADA COLONY. 
Complaints have been made that the agents 
first employed to prepare for the settlement of 
the coloured people in Canada, have greatly 
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mismanaged . the business entrusted to them. I 
rejoice, however, to find, that some very intel- 
ligent persons have already gone thither, and 
that the colony is likely to prosper. The Rev. 
Nathaniel] Paul, an influential coloured man 
from Albany, has gone out, with his family, and 
writes back encouragingly. The editor of the 
«¢ American Spectator”’ will find that his ‘* pre- 
diction” is not yet verified—neither is it likely 
to be. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

An outrageous proposition has been submitted 
to the Legislature of this State, which has for its 
object the infliction of a special tax upon the free 
people of colour, with a view of aiding in de- 
fraying the expenses of their removal to Africa. 
Was this measure proposed in accordance with 
the views of the Colonization Society? Do the 
members of that association generally approve 
it? J pause for an answer. 


ee 


TEXAS. 

Certain ambitious advocates of slavery in this 
country, are still planning (‘‘ Bent-on’’) the annex- 
ation of Texas to the United States, or the es- 
tablishment of its independence, with the view of 
extending the system of slavery therein. Paragraphs 
occasionally appear in the newspapers, confirm- 
ing the truth of this remark. Are the friends of 
universal emancipation alive to the importance of 
the subject? Let them be prepared for the con- 
flict! It will as surely be attempted, ere long, as 
that the Territory exists. Will rH propxe of the 
United States permit it? Wo to our country, if 
we have a slave-holding President then!! 





STORES FOR THE PRODUCTIONS OF 
FREE LABOR, 

This concern appears to be rapidly increasing. 
George Truman, of Philadelphia, and A. Laing, 
of Rahway,N J. have embarked in the business. 
Charles Collins, of New York, Lydia White 
and Charles Peirce, of Philadelphia, a sister of 
Benjamin Webb, of Wilmington, Del, and 
many others, elsewhere, also continue in the 
same line. 

A late letter from Nathan Hunt, of North 
Garolina, to a gentleman in Philadelphia, men- 
tions that a considerable quantity of cotton, pro- 
duced by free labour, will soon be shipped by 
him for the latter place. The work will go on. 


‘¢ HALF-WAY MEASURES.” 

If the editor of the ‘** Anti-Masonic Register” 
had attentively read the whole of the article in 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation, upon 
which he has spent acolumn or two of criticism, 








scelteiateeainniniieinniaenameseaesniaaeace! 
he certainly would neither have misunderstood 
my sentiments, nor misinterpreted my language. 
I intended to say that I was ‘* opposed” to stop- 
ping at ‘* half-way measures ,”—not the adopting 
them. I rejoice that “ half-way”? or even quar- 
ter-way measures are approved by. those who 


cannot ‘*see clear” to encourage any thing 
further. 


THE ‘* GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH.’ 

The editorjof this paper chides me for my ** se- 
verily,” &c. and immediately copies an article 
from my “ Black List!? 

I wish this gentleman to understand, that I am 
not to be schooled in this cause by my Juniors, 


who can ‘* look with composure on blood and 
carnage.” 
DEATH OF BISHOP ALLEN. 

Just as this paper was going to press, infor- 
mation was received that the venerable Richard 
Allen, Bishop of the African Methodist Church, 
in Philadelphia, hath departed this life. Long 
will his surviving coloured brethren lament their 
great, if not irreparable, loss. 


—— 


GEN. SIMON BOLIVAR, 

This distinguished man, who was second to 
none for patriotism and political philanthropy 
that the last dozen centuries have produced, is 
no more. He has finished his earthly career; 
but has left an example worthy the imitation of 
all slave holders, of every country and clime. 

In addition to his great and untiring efforts to 
break the chains of clerical and political bondage 
that oppressed his countrymen, he acted the part 
of perfect consistency, in using his influence for 
the enfranchisemen® of the African Slaves, who 
were there reduced to abject servility. We 
have been informed that, in the early stage of 
the Colombian revolution, he emancipated from 
700 to 1000 slaves; and that he strenuously and 
successfully urged the total abolition of slavery 
by the government. Sinoe his death, it is stated 
that he has freed 150 more, by will, who were 
Sill held by him, and who, probably, preferred 
remaining with him while he lived. Would that 
the professed ** republicans” of this nation could 
shew us even one solitary example of consistent, 
virtuous patriotism, equal to this! 

FRENCH COLONIES. 

Since the late change in the French govern- 
ment, it appears that orders have been issued, 
(in accordance with the sentiments of General 
Lafayette,) to place the free coloured inhabitants 
of the colonies upon a‘ footing with the whites. 
This bas exasperated the Jatter to a high degree. 
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Disturbances have occurred, both in Martinique 
and Gaudaloupe. A St Domingo fate awaits all 
the French West India colonies, (and will spee- 
dily unfold its dire calamities,) unless the go- 
vernment promptly puts an end to the system of 
slavery therein. 
nearly full. 


The cup of their iniquity is 


ere 


‘¢ LIBERIA HERALD.’’ 
The number of this work, for January the 6th, 


1831, has just been received at this office. The 
most important information, contained in this 
paper, is that embraced in the ‘* Report of Public 
Schools, at Liberia.”” 'To shew the laudable spi- 
rit which actuates the colonists, in this respect, 
the following extracts from said Report are in- 
serted. What acontrast does this present to the 
abominable doctrines advanced by the legislators 
of some of our southern states, as well as cer- 
tain religious professors there! Surely, young as 
we are in iniquity, and loud as we prate of li 
berty and justice,—the regeneration of Afriea, 
and the downfall of our own free institutions, 
are going hand in hand. Let the people look to 
it; on them depends the welfare and prosperity, 
or the misery and ruin, of this boasted free Re- 
public. 


Extracts from the Report of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Schools, at Liberia, Jan. 1831. 


The Board of Managers of the American Col- 
onization Society, anxious to extend to the Col- 
ony at Liberia, the blessings of useful knowledge, 
whereby al! its inhabitants may eventually enjoy 
the means of developing their resources, of iny- 
proving their moral and intellectual condition, 
and of thus presenting to Africa, a model worthy 
of imitation, consider the universal education of 
the children as among the most effectual instru- 
ments for securing this great object. 

That to this end, schools fitted to the state of 
the colony, shall be forthwith established, under 
the direction and superintendence of the Colo- 
nial Agent, at Monrovia, Caldwell, and Mills- 
burg, in which Reading, Writing, and Arithme- 
tic, shall be taught to all the children; and such 
other branches as circumstances may from time 
to time render expedient. 

That it be the duty of the Colonial Agent, 
whenever in his opinion, or that of respectable 
colonists, it shall be expedient. to establish 
schools at other places, to communicate his 
views to this Board, that proper order may be 
taken thereon. 

That one tenth part of the public lots and 
lands, that have been, or may from time to time 
be hereafter laid out, and which shal! be inalien- 
able, be set apart to this object, but whose rents 
or fruits shall be applied to it. 

That for the present, and until otherwise or- 
dered, the whole proceeds of the sales of public 
lots and lands shal! be so applied. 

And that in addition the annual sum of five 
hundred dollars be given by this Board. 


The following is the 9th section of the “* Re- 
gulations for the Port of Monrovia:”— 


All vessels engaged in the slave trade, are 














prohibited from anchoring in the harbour, or 
having any communication with the inhabitants 
of this Colony; except in cases of distress, when 
the circumstances are to be reported to the 
Agent for his decision. 





FRANKLIN AND ARMFIELD’S SLAVES. 
A very interesting case recently occurred in 
the British West Indies. The brig Comet, from 
Alexandria, D. C. bound to New-Orleans, with 
164 slaves, (belonging, it is said, to Franklin & 
Armfield,) was wrecked on the island of Abaco, 
and the slaves WERE ALL TAKEN TO NASSAU, 
AND LIBERATED. 
Further particulars will be given hereafter. 





ANTI-COLONIZATION. 


The proceedings of sundry meetings of the co-_ 


loured people in Boston, New York, and Phi- 
ladelphia, will be noticed in this work for next 
month. They are decidedly opposed to African 
colonization, and it is right and proper that they 
should be heard. They shall have the privilege 
of telling their own story. 





MEETING OF THE COLOURED PEOPLE 


IN BALTIMORE. 
The following communication was received 


just in time for this number of the Genius of 
Universal Emancipation. This is the voice of 
the great majority of the coloured people in the 
city of Baltimore. Few white people are more 
intelligent than the officers of this meeting. Let 


the Colonization Society ponder on this subject. 
For the Genius of Universal Emancipation, 
Bautrmore, Marcu 21, 1831. 

At a respectable meeting of persons of colour, 
convened pursuant to public notice, for the pur- 
pose of expressing their sentiments in regard to 
the pretensions of the American Colonization 
Society.—William Douglass was called to the 
chair, and William Watkins appointed secretary. 
The object of the meeting having been explicitly 
stated, the members immediately proceeded to 
the consideration of the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted. 

1. Resolved, That the object of the American 
Colonization Society, as published to the world, 
be read to this meeting. 

2. Resolved, That it is the belief of this meet- 
ing, that the American Colonization Society is 
founded more in a selfish policy than in the true 
principles of benevolence; and, therefore, so far 
as regards the life-giving spring of its operations, 
is not entitled to our confidence, but should be 
viewed by us with all that caution and distrust 
which our happiness demands. 

83. Resolved, That we are not insensible of the 
means usually employed by that society, and its 
auxiliaries, to effectuate our removal;—that we 
sincerely deprecaie their gratuitous, and illiberal 
attacks upon, and their too frequently exagger- 
ated statements of, our moral standing, in the 
community;—that such means are unworthy of 
a magnanimous people, and of a virtuous and 
noble cause. 

4. Resolved, That we consider the land in 
which we were born, and in which we have 
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been bred, our only ‘* true and appropriate home,” 
and that when we desire to reinove, we will ap- 
prise the public of the same, in due season. 

5. Resolved, ‘That we are deep!y sensible that 
many of our warm and sincere friends have es- 
poused the colonization system, from the purest 
motives,—and that we sincerely regret that their 
efforts to ameliorate our condition are not move 
in accordance with our wishes 

6. Resolved, That the proceedings of this meet- 
ing be published in the daily papers of this city, 
and sigued by the chairman 

Wituiam Doucuass, Chairman. 
William Watkins, Secretary. 





JOHN WOOLMAN. 
It was my intention to present the reader with 


a general biographical sketch of John Woolman 
in this number; but I cannot command the ma- 
terials for it just now. The following short no- 
tice is taken from the ‘‘Friend or Advocate of 
Truth,” published in Philadelphia. It will be 
read with interest. 


Extract from a Testimonyfrom the Quarterly Meet- 
ing at York, in Great Britain, concerning John 
Woolman, formerly of Mount Holly, New Jersey. 


‘*That which hath so closely engaged my mind, 
in looking to the Lord for instruction, is, wheth- 
er, after so full information of the oppression the 
slaves in the West Indies lie under, who raise 
the West India produce, (as I had in reading a 
caution and warning to Great Britain and her 
colonies, wrote by Anthony Benezet,) is it right 
for me to take a passage in a vessel employed in 
the West India trade?” 

“To trae freely with oppressors, and without 
labouring to dissuade from such unkind treat- 
ment, to seek for gain by such traffic, tends, I 
believe, to make them more easy, respecting 
their conduct, than they would be, if the cause 
of universal righteousness was humbly and firmly 
attended to, by those in general, with whom they 
have commerce; and that complaint of the Lord 
by his prophet, “They have strengthened the 
hand of the wicked,”’ hath very often revived in 
my mind; and I may here add some circumstances 
preceding my prospect of a visit there. The 
case of David hath often been before me of late 
years; he longed for some water in a well! be- 
yond an army of Philistines, at war with Israel; 
and some of his men, to please him, ventured 
* their lives in passing through this army, and 
brought that water. 

It doth not appear that the Israelites were 
then scarce of ‘water, but rather, that David gave 
way to delicacy of taste; but having thought on 
the danger these men were exposed to, he con- 
sidered this water as their blood, and his heart 
smote him that he could not drink it, but poured 
ijt out to the Lord. And the oppression of the 
slaves, which | have seen in several journies 
southward, on this continent, and the report of 
their treatment in the West Indies, hath deeply 
affected me: and a care to live in the spirit of 
peace, and minister just cause of offence to none 
of my fellow creatures, hath, from time to time, 
livingly revived on my mind; and under this ex- 


heard the groans of these oppressed people; and 
is preparing some to have a tender feeling of their 
condition: and the trading in, or frequent use of, 
any produce known to be raised by the labours 
of those who are under such lamentable oppres- 
sion, hath appeared to be a subject, which may 
yet more require the serious consideration of the 
humble followers of Christ, the prince of peace.” 





)gy- The Constitution of the Coloured People’s 
Free Produce Society in Philadelphia, was Jaid 
off for insertion this month; but is again crowded 


out. It will appear in one of the supplemental 
numbers, 
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Tue Domestic Suave-TRave. 

This is the most indefensible, as well as the 

most detestable feature in the system of slavery. 

It will not admit of even an attempt at justifica- 

tion. There are many who profess to deplore 
the existence of slavery, who yet consider its 
abolition impracticable, or unjust to the owners 
of the slaves, or dangerous to the community. 

Others, again, will descant largely on the bless- 
ings and advantages of slavery, to those who are 

favoured with the enjoyment of its benefits, end- 

ing with a declaration that their situation, if re- 
stored to freedom, would be infinitely more de- 
plorable, But none of these reasons can be urged 
in behalf of this shameful traffic, It is a guilt and 
an infamy for which our country has no excuse. 
If her slave population was entailed upon her 
against her will, and cannot now be got rid of, 
she is, at least, under no compulsion to permit 
herself to be disgraced by this infamous traffic. 
If the state of the slaves is a happy ohe, their 
happiness cannot possibly be increased by being 
torn from their homes and friends, manacled and 
driven in gangs across the country, exposed to 
the gaze and insults of an unfeeling rabble, or 
hurried on board a slave ship and conveyed they 
know not whither, save that it is far from all they 
have ever known or loved. 1f they are unfit for 
the station of freemen, it does not necessarily 
follow that they should be treated as brutes; now, 
though there may be dangerous consequences to 








ercise, I, for some years past, declined to gratify 
my palate with those sugars. 

‘*I do not censure my brethren in these things, 
but I believe the father of mercies, to whom all 
mankind by creation are equally related, hath 


be feared from their emancipation, can the secu- 
rity of the present state of things be in anywise 
increased by goading them to madness with ex- 
cessive cruelty? Hard as the lot of the slave is, 
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and ever must be, still while he is surrounded by 


those he loves, with the security that this blessing 
at least will be spared to him to soothe the dark- 
ness of his Jot, and while the familiar faces and 
scenery which he has been aceustomed to gaze 
on from childhood are still before him, he will 
probably indulge in an apathetic acquiescence 
with his fate, nor risk his present enjoyments for 
a doubtful future. But he who feels that his 
dearest ties of life are broken, never more to be 
united, and is driven by anguish and a sense of 
injustice into an utter recklessness of his fate, is 
a fit instrument to plan desperate deeds, and to 
infuse into the bosoms of others a portion of his 
own spirit. Thus should we allow entire validity, 
which we do not, to al] the arguments that are 
urged in favour of the continuance of slavery, no 
one of them affords the slightest plea for this un- 
christian practice, It is utterly at variance with 
every law of humanity and religion, and in its 
very existence is a curse to the land in which it 
is tolerated, 


*¢ Tou suaut Love toy Neicupour as Tuy- 
SELF.” 

This is a diftinct and positive command. There 
is no obscurity attending it, no room for evading 
or explaining it away to suit the selfish purposes 
of individuals. Were it received with the belief 
of obedience, it would thoroughly exclude inhu- 
manity from the heart. ‘The sufferings of others 
would be made our own, and the apathetic indif- 
ference with which they are now too often re- 
garded, would no longer be possible to our feel- 
ings. “ Who is my neighbour,”’ was the question 
asked by the Jewish lawyer; and the beautiful 
parable, which was given in reply, could not pos- 
sibly be more applicable to any circumstance, 
than the situation in which we are placed with 
regard to our enslaved brethren. Too surely have 
they ‘ fallen among thieves;’ men who have rob- 
bed them of their own flesh, stripped them ‘ of 
their raiment’—the precious garment of liberty, 
and sorely ‘ wounded’ them with unmeasured cru- 
elty; while woman, who should have been the 
first to pour into their hearts the oil and the wine 
of sympathy, and to seek to lift them up from 
their degraded condition, though it might be at 
the expense of some of her own accustomed com- 
forts, has too long, like the priest and the Levite, 
* passed by on the other side,’ disregardful of their 
situation. Yet surely she, to whom the kindly 
affections are the deepest bliss of life, should be 
the first to shelter them from outrage, and to 
plead for the oppressed and miserable. By her 
own sorrows she should be taught to feel for their 
far more bitter ones; and in her hours of happi- 


— 
-_——— 





en a sigh for those whose fate is widely different. 


ness, gratitude for her own blessings should awak- | 





SLAVERY. 


** By thine infinite of woe, 
All we know not, all we know.” 


Aye, by all the long catalogue of evils that are 
comprised in this one name of slavery—all its 
vileness, its misery, its guilt—by all that is ho- 
liest and dearest to the female heart—all that can 
stir the soul or awaken the sympathies, is woman 
called upon to advocate the cause of suffering and 
outraged humanity in the person of the injured 
slave. Let her not give credence to those who 
would persuade her that her interference is uncall- 
ed for and unfeminine; that the existence of slavery 
is no concern of hers, and the attempt to alleviate 
the condition of its victims, without the pale of 
her duties. There nevér was a case in which the 
sympathy and assistance of woman were more 
strongly Claimed by circumstances, or more im- 
peratively needed. No concern of hers! Why, 
is it not her own sex that is suffering under. the 
most barbarous system of oppression that ever 
disgraced a christian land? Are not they her sis- 
ters who are so despised, ignorant, and miserable? 
Does she not know that they are driven like 
brutes to public auction, and forced too, like them, 
to toil in the labours of the field? Is she not de- 
graded in their degradation? and when their flesh 
is lacerated by the whip, or their hearts still more 
cruelly torn by the agony of their frequent be- 
reavements, does she endure no portion of the 
pang? And yet shall she be told, while her whole 
soul is recoiling with horror and indignation at the 
thought of such a fate, that it behooves not her 
to attempt to alleviate its bitterness? To whom, 
then, may woman turn for aid and compassion 
amidst her wretchedness, if her own sex should 
shut their hearts against her? But they will not, 
they cannot do so. They know the means by 
which this great mountain of tyranny may be 
eventually overthrown, and their assistance will 
not be wanting, until patient perseverance is 


crowned with success. 
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For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
THE FREE COTTON ASSOCIATION. 


Your gathering day! and I am not, 
As erst, amid you set; 

But even from this distant spot, 
My thoughts are with you yet, 

As freshly, as in hours forgot, 
When I was with you met. 


His blessing on your high career! 
Go, press unwearied on, 

From month to month, from year to year, 
Till when your task is done, 

The franchised Negro’s grateful tear, 
Proclaims your victory won, 








Oh faint you not, ye gathered band! 
Although your way be long, 
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And they who ranged against you stand, 
Are numberless and strong; 

While you but bear a feeble hand, 
Unused to cope with, wrong. 


Upon your injured brother look, 
And nerve ye with the sight! 
Could you the good, the gentle, brook 
To wear your days in light, 
Regardless that by sorrow struck, 
He pines in rayless night? 


Oh surely ’tis a blessed fate, 
A lot like that ye bear— 

To bid the crushed and desolate, 
Not yield them to despair, 

For even amidst their low estate, 
Some hearts their sufferings share. 


And never your high task forget, 
Till they are chainless—free! 
Alas! that ye should be so met, 
And I not with you be; 
Yet sometimes when you thus are sey 
One heart may turn to me. E 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation, 
CHILDHOOD AND MANHOOD. 

‘¢ | had a dream, which was not all a dream.” 

It was the hour of sunset; and as the 
rich light melted through the warm sum- 
mer air, every thing on which it fell 
caught from it a tinge of added loveli- 
ness. Yet amidst a landscape of surpass- 
ing brightness, no object was half so beau- 
tiful as the young laughing boy who was 
sporting in his baby innocence among the 
summer flowers. Fis soft lisping voice 
had just learned to frame a few words of 
infantile endearment, and the clear sing- 
ing laugh that burst continually from his 
rosy lips, was more musical than the song 
of the woodbird that carolled above his 
head. His nurse, an old negress, was 
seated near him on the grass; and her 
grandson, a boy of his own years, shared 
with her in his frolicksome caresses and 
romping mirth. It mattered not to him 
that his comrade bore the degrading name 
of slave; as yet it came to his ears only 
as an idle sound. He cared not, when 
his white brow and long golden curls 
sometimes rested against the dark cheek 
of the young African, that their contrast- 
ed hue was an omen of their future fates, 
and that sable skin the stamp of an ig- 
nominious destiny. He knew not that 
in future years he should learn to despise 
the companion of his artless infancy, and 
that the arms which even were twined 
often with his own in loving playfulness, 
should be valued only while their posses- 
sion added to his coffers. 

Years passed away, and a trace of 
deeper thought stole silently and gradu- 
ally upon his beautiful forehead. He had 


een 











' 


| rown from infancy into childhood, but 


for a time his docile and affectionate spi- 
rit, that longed to pour itself out in acts 
of love toward every breathing creature, 
yet remained unaltered, and his eye still 
wore the unsullied light of his early in- 
nocence. But he dwelt in an atmosphere 
of slavery, and the poison of it8 influence 
was secretly doing its errand at his heart. 
Change came over him with his bold im- 
petuous boyhood; yet still there remained 
much in the passionate and self-willed 
child, for the heart to cling to with ad- 
miration and love. Warm, confiding, and 
generous in his temper, and an enthusi- 
astic admirer of that republicanism 
whose praises were so often echoed in 
his ears, he would not stoop to tyrannise 
over those whom fortune had placed be- 
neath him; and more than once had the 
imperative resistance of the young mas- 
ter rescued his favourite servant from the 
degrading lash. He had not yet learned 
to unite private despotism with loud 
plaudits of public liberty, 
Darkness for a time came over the vi- 
sion;—and then the free glad-hearted boy 
had risen into manhood. But oh, how 
changed from the, promise of his early . 
years: ‘Too surely had his heart been 
tainted by the infection of evil example, 
and the lesson of oppressive tyranny was 
well learned. The stamp of generous 
feeling was no more upon his brow, for 
dark passions had been there and marred 
it with their gloomy traces. The light 
of genius and intellect flashed no longer 
from his bleared eye. He who had be- 
come accustomed to servile obedience, 
refused to submit to control;—idleness 
and an ungoverned mind had been his 
ruin, and his days were now divided be- 
tween mad intoxication and sullen chur- 
lishness. They who had once flown to 
him for redress and protection, now fear- 
ed to lift up their faces in his presence; 
and he whose boyish visions had been of 
smiling faces gathered round him in hap- 
piness and gratitude, had only now cared 
to wring from them the last drop of 
wealth that their worn sinews might af- 
ford him. That slave, the playmate of 
his childhood, again stood before him. 
He alone, of all his master’s menials, still 
clung to him with something like affec- 
tion, He could not wholly forget all 
thought of past hours, even in the capri- 
cious cruelty of the altered despot. He 
had now unwittingly offended—and he 
stood calm and patient amid the storm 
of threatenings and curses that burst from 
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the lips of his enraged master, till the lash 
was raised to inflict upon him its dis- 
graceful punishment. Hitherto, some 
sense of gratitude, for he had been the 
reserver of his master’s life, had pre- 
served him from its indignity; and now 
he sprung aside to avoid the blow, while 
he attempted to expostulate. Unused to 
aught of opposition, the infuriated tyrant 
grasped his knife, and rushed forward to 
compel obedience, or inflict a deadlier 
vengeance. ‘They grappled, struggled, 
and fell together; but the strong grasp 
of the negro was on his master’s arm, and 
he lay helpless and powerless at the 
mercy of his injured slave. ‘lhe black 
azed for a moment silently, but with a 
ook of sorrowful reproach, into the face 
whose glances had once spoken to him 
only of Eindness and mercy. The thought 
of other days was busy at his heart, and 
loosing his grasp, he folded his arms 
mournfully and submissively across his 
breast, ‘Che next instant the blade was 
buried in his heart,—and the once lovely 
and pure-hearted boy arose from the 
earth—a murderer. Berrnua. 





For the Genius of Univeysal Emancipation, 
THE GRAVE OF THE OPPRESSED. 


The sod was fresh that cover’d that Jone grave, 

Tow'rds which, at twilight’s sweet and solemn 
hour 

My pensive step had turn’d.— Who rested there? 

I asked :—an old man, bending o’er the spot 

Wept, as his white hair floated on the breeze, 

Which whispered mournfully the tale of death, 

Slow he replied, ‘‘ It is the grave of one, 

Who, torn by cruel hands from all he lov’d, 

His home, his friends, his country, sunk beneath 

Oppression’s galling chain.—He died a slave! 

Lady! I weep, because no mother’s bosom 

Pillow’d his dying head—No father’s hand 

Closed the dim eye—kindred and friends belov’d 

Were far away, beyond the deep blue sea. 

In a strange land he sunk to his last rest, 

Unwept by those who lov’d his op’ning youth. 

How sacred, and how sad, the caplive’s grave! 

Poor victim of relentless cruelty !— 

Of woe—and toil—and suffering— inflicted 

By man!—THY BROTHER MAN !— Hark !—’twas 
a voice 

From the deep earth!—a voice of BLoop has 
reach’d 

Unto high heaven.—-Oppressor:! God has mark’d 

Thy work of darkness—done in the pure light 

Of the bless’d sun! Tyrant! the eye of Gop 

Rests on that deep, lone grave! Mary. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation, 
THE SHIP. 
«© Oh, what doth that vessel of darkness bear?” 
On and on, steadily before the breeze, 
with her white sails set, the foam fea- 
thering gaily before her prow, and the 
sunny waves leaping up around her, as 





she moves onward in her course, like a 
glad sea-bird bathing her proud bosom in 
the laughing waters, Look how beauti- 
fully and gracefully she breasts the shore, 
or bows her tall spars to the saluting wind, 
as if with the receding shore, she had left, 
too, all of the sadness of earth behind her, 
Alas! who would deem that she wore only 
“that falsest of false things, a mark of 
smiles,” while beneath is horrible dark- 
ness, and all hideousness? Her bosom is 
the charnel house of hope—the recepta- 
cle of vile depravity and heart-broken 
wretchedness! Instead of the merry 
whistle of the sailor, or the gay carol. 
poured upon the morning air,--the low 
curse of deadly hate is heard there, the 
sound of falling lashes, the groan of agony, 
the heavy clank of iron fetters, and the 
wild lamentations of despair. ’Tis a 
SLAVE-SHIP! Human hearts are stowed 
away for merchandise in that suffocating 
hold—hearts that are bursting with ago- 
ny at the thought of the home and the 
friends which they shall never more re- 
visit, and voices whose tones of love shall 
never more come like a healing balsam 
to still their painful throbbings. Eyes 
just glazing in death are there—bosoms 
heaving and gasping for breath amid the 
hot poisonous air of the crowded dungeon- 
hold—and shackled hands already cold 
in death, fastened yet by their iron bolts 
to those which are still living. The wi- 
dowed and the orphaned are there, child- 
less parents and bereaved relatives, all 
of whom were but a few days since happy 
in the interchange of life’s dearest affec- 
tions. And now all that scathe hath 
been wrought upon them, not by the vi- 
sitations of the Almighty through the 
stroke of death, but by creatures like 
themselves—human beings, who have 
thus torn them from their native homes, 
to be sold into hopeless, perpetual slave- 
ry, in a stranger’s household and a fo- 
reign land, that their free-born hands 
may be bartered for vile gold! = Exa. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation, 
THE BEREAVED FATHER. 


Ye have gone from me, gentle ones! 
With all your shouts of mirth; 

A silence is within my walls, 
A darkness round my hearth. 


The brightness from my life has gone, 
The gladness from my heart! 

Alas! alas! that such as you 
From home and love should part! 


Wo to the hearts that heard, unmoved, 





The mother’s anguish’d shriek! 
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And mock’d, with taunting scorn, the tears 
That bathed a father’s cheek. 


Wo to the hands that tore you hence, 
My innnocent and good! 

Not e’en the tigress of the wild, 
Thus tears her fellow’s brood, 


I list t6 hear your soft sweet tones, 
Upon the morning air; 

I gaze amidst the twilight’s gloom, 
As if to find you there. 


But you no more come bounding forth 
To meet me, in your glee; 

And when the evening shadows fall, 
Ye are not at my knee. 


Your forms are aye before my eyes, 
Your voices on my ear, 

And all things wear a thought of you, 
But you no more are Irere. 


You were the glory of my’life, 
My blessing, and my pride! 

I half forgot the name of slave, 
When you were by my side! 


Wo for the lot that waiteth you, 
My victim babes! through life; 
Who now shall teach you to bear up 

Amidst its bitter strife! 


Wo for your lot, ye doomed ones! wo! 
A seal is on your fate! 

And shame, and toil, and wretchedness, 
On all your steps await. 


MARGARET. 
ES ORT ELT CPE EP I ST ST 


SELECTIONS. 














SLAVE-HOLDERS’ ARGUMENT. 


Here is an excellent sample of a Slave-hold- 
er’s logic. It should be stereotyped for them ! 
It suits them exactly. —Ed. G. U. E. 

From the Liberator. 
PRISON ANECDOTE. 

I will give the public an anecdote, showing in 
what manner a slave-holder can reason. 

During my late incarceration in Baltimore pri- 
son, four men came to obtain a runaway slave. 
He was brought out of the cell to confront his 
master, but pretended not to know him—did not 
know that he had ever seen him before—could 
not recollect his name. Of course the master 
was exceedingly irritated. ‘ Don’t you remem- 
ber,’ said he, ‘ when [ gave you not long since, 
thirty-nine lashes under the apple-tree? Another 
time, when I gave you « sound flogging in the 
barn? Another time, when you were scourged 
for giving me the lie, by saying the horse was in 
good condition?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the slave, whose memory was 
thus quickened, ‘Ido recollect. You have 
beaten me cruelly without cause;,you have not 


given me enough to eat and drink; and I don’t | 


want to go back again. I wish you to sell me 
to another master—I had rather even go to Geor- 
ja, than to return home.’ 
‘I'll let you know, you villain,’ said the mas- 
ter, ‘that my wishes, and not yours, are to be con- 
sulted. Ill learn you how to run away again.’ 
The other men advised him to take the black 
home, and cut him up in inch pieces for his im- 
pudence, obstinacy and desertion—swearing 


———— 
I had stood speechless during this singular dia- 
logue, my blood boiled in my veins, and my limbs 
trembling with emotion, I now walked up to 
the gang, and addressing the master as calmly as 
possible, said— 
‘Sir, what right have you to that poor crea- 
ture?? 
He looked up in my face very innocently and 
replied— 
* My father left him to me.’ 
‘ Suppose,’ said J, * your father had broken in- 
to a bank and stolen ten thousand dollars, and 
safely bequeathed the sum asa legacy: could 
you conscientiously keep the money? For my- 
self, I had rather rob any bank to an indefinite 
amount, than kidnap a fellow being, or hold him 
in bondage; the crime would be less injurious to 
society, and less sinful in the sight of God.’ 


The man and his crew were confounded, 
What! to hear such sentiments in Maryland,— 
and in jail too! Looking them full in the face, 
and getting no reply, I walked a few steps to 
the door. After a brief consultation, the master 
came up to me and said— 

‘ Perhaps you would like to buy the slave, and 
give him his liberty? 

‘ Sir, 1 am a poor man: and were I ever so 
opulent, it would be necessary, on your part, to 
make out a clear title to the services of the slave, 
before I could conscientiously make a bargain.’ 

After a pause he said— es 

‘ Well, sir, I can prove from the bible that 
slavery is right.’ 

‘ Ah!’ replied I, ‘ that is a precious book—the 
rule of conduct. I have always supposed that 
its spirit was directly opposed to every thing in 
the shape of fraud and oppression. However 
sir, I should be glad to hear your text.’ 

H soinewhat hesitatingly muttered out-~ 

*‘ Ham—-Noah’s curse, you know?’ 

* Oh, sir, you build on a very slender founda- 
tion. Granting, even——what remains to be prov. 
ed—that the Africans are the descendants of 
Ham, Noah’s curse was a prediction of future ser- 
vitude, and not an injunction to oppress. Pray, 
sir, is it a careful desire to fulfil the scriptures, 
or to make money, that induces you to hold your 
fellow men in bondage?’ 

‘ Why, sir, exclaimed the slaveite, with un- 
mingled astonishment, ‘do you really think that 
the slaves are beings like ourselves?—that is, I 
mean, do you believe that they possess the same 
faculties and capacities as the whites?’ 


‘ Certainly, sir,’ 1 responded; ‘I do not know 
that there is any moral or intellectual qual ity in 
the curl of the hair, or the colour of the skin. I 
cannot conceive why a black man may not as 
reasonably object to my colour, asI to his. Sir, 
it is nota black face that I detest, but a black 
heart—and I find it very often under a white 
skin.’ 

‘ Well, sir,’ said my querist, ‘ how would you 
| like to see a black man President of the United 
States?’ , 

‘As to that, sir, I am a true republican, and 
bow to the will of the majority. If the people 
prefer a black President, I shall cheerfully sub- 
mit; and if he be qualified for the station, may 
peradventure give him my. vote.’ 

‘ How should you like to have a black man 
|| marry your daughter?’ 

‘Lam not married—I have nodaughter. Sir, 
I am not familiar with your practices; but allow 





tremendously all the while, The slave was or- 


me to say, that slave-holders generally should be 





dered back to his cell. 


the last persons to affect fastidiousness on that 
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7. ee 
point; for théy seem to be enamoured with amal- 
, ’ 


Thus ended the dialogue. Here you have the 
notions of a Maryland slave-holder. - 

A * gentleman,” from one of the southern 
states, beat a black man, in New York, lately, 
for standing on the side walk while he was pass- 
ing. The coloured man remonstrated, and the 
*‘ gentiéman” drew a pistol upon him, and 
threatened to blow his brains out. Some of the 
un-gentlemanly people of New York conveyed 








EEE 
his appearance at the next term of the Superior 
Court. 

A large portion of the citizens are loud in 
their declamations against the proceedings in the 
case of the individual charged, they complain of 
partiality in administering the laws 

Where offences of a more trivial character 
have taken place against the laws, in“this city, 
the prisoners have been invariably committed to 
prison, and not unfrequently carried to a black- 
smith’s shop, and chains rivetted on them to se- 
cure their appearance before the proper tribunal. 


the ‘ gentleman” to the police office, and the |} In the case alluded to, the prisoner has been 
magistrate ordered him into a room, for a few |} permitted literally to go at large. Circumstances 


weeks, WHERE ALL ARE OF ONE coLor.—U. 8. 
Gaz. 

[Does the editor of the Gazette mean to con- 
vey the idea that all, there, are free-ly equal ?— 
Ed. G. U. E.) 

The revolution of France, which deprived 
Charles X. of his throne, was celebrated at Port 
au Prince, Hayti, by a large number of Hay- 
tiens and French. We translate from an ac- 
count of the celebration, the following toast, by 
the Abbe Acheverria, vicar of Port au Prince. 

“To the Patriarch of Liberty, the Aristides 
of the revolution, the citizen of two worlds, Gen 
Lafayette, who, at the head of the National 
Guards of Paris, has twice shown to kings, that 
it is in vain they invoke the protection ef Heaven 
by public prayers, if they keep not upon earth 
the engagements they have contracted with the 
people.” 





The French Chamber of Peers have, by a large 
majority, passed the Slave Trade Abolition bill. 
A ES IIE TRE TN 

BLACK LIstT. 
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A law has been passed by the council of Sa- 
vannah, laying a fine of one hundred dollars on 
every free coloured person visiting the place. 





A negro girl had the small-pox in Nashville, 
and she was put up in the third story of an old 
steam-mill near town, and was recovering. The 
building has been destroyed by fire, and the ne- 
gro girl with it. Itis supposed to be the work 
of design! 


Houmaniry !——The following advertisement is 
copied froma Kentucky paper. It shows in what 
light one portion of the human species are re- 
garded by another: 


*“NEGROES FOR SALE.—-Four likely 
negroes—a Woman and three Children—are of- 
fered for sale at Maj. Moore’s Lafayette Inn. 
They will be sold altogether, or separately, ex- 
cept the woman and her youngest child, who 
cannot be separated. Those wishing to see them 
will please call. 

“ Lexington, Nov, 25, 1830.” 


From the Pensacola Chronicle, Nov. 30, 1830. 

On Thursday night last, a negro woman, the 
Property of Dr. Lawson of the U. S. Army, 
came to her death by a pistol ball, discharged 
from the hands of Lt. Wm. H. Baker of the U. 
S. Army. He has been recognized by the Ma- 
gistrates in the sum of one thousand dollars, for 








of this character call loudly for the interposition 
of the Executive. 


From the N, Y. Working Man's Advocate, 
Wumuineron, [N. C.] Jan. 7. 

‘¢ There has been much shooting of negroes in 
this neighbourhood recently, in consequence of 
symptoms of liberty having been discovered 
amongthem. ‘These inhuman acts are kept pro- 
foundly secret—wherefore I know not. 'Two 
companies of troops have very lately been sta- 
tioned here.” [{g-United States’ troops.] 


Stave Trapve.—A letter from Rio Janeiro, 
says—The Druid took a schooner close in Bahia 
with 58 slaves. They had nearly finished search- 
ing her, when an officer put his sword into the 
bung hole of one of the water tuns, and was an- 
swered by acry within. The cask was broken 
open, and out crept three fine coast of Mina 
blacks. They immediately proceeded below, 
and found in the immense puncheons more 
slaves. Of course the schr. was immediately 
seized, and has come in company with the 
frigate. 

The Captain has been much applauded by the 
slave dealers here for this new contrivance, which 
was effected in twelve hours that the frigate had 
chased her. - 


The above is copied from a late newspaper. 
The last paragraph shews the ignorance of some 
of our newsmongers. The ‘* contrivance” is not 
a**new” one. It has been in operation a long 
time. But what can we expect from the intelli- 
gence of editors who scarcely ever fully examine, 
or even think upon, this subject? 


A. PREMIUM FOR RICE. 

The sum of TEN DOLLARS will be given 
as a premium, over and above the market price, 
for Five Casks of Fresh Rice, of a good quality, 
raised by Free Labour, and delivered in Phila- 
delphia, to Cuarntes Perce, before the Ist of 
June next. (1831.) 

The gentleman, above named, is well known 
asa very respectable Grocer, in Philadelphia, 
who has for several years past, made it a parti- 
cular business to keep articles in his line that 
are exclusively the production of free labour. 

The premium, together with the market price, 
will be promptly paid, on the delivery of the 
Rice, accompanied by proper reference and 
vouchers from some respectable person who is 
known in Philadelphia. 

Lalas asiesad POE 

The “ Genius or Untversa Emancipation” 
is published monthly, in Washington and Balti- 
more, at One Dollar per annum, always to be 
paid in advance. 




















